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|| Salisbury, in addition to its being one of the 

wy ermtr 17 > T T fr { WwW T al T iW al <7 } A \T H ‘ - 
SOUTH WES VIEW OF THE CHU RCHES IN SALISBURY CENTRE, ( ONN. j best agricultural towns in the state, is also much 
celebrated for its very rich and productive iron 
mines. Of these, the ene known as the “* Old 
Ore Hill,” located two miles west of the Wane. 


coppmmuc Lake, has been worked sinee the 





year 1732, At that time, and for years after- 
wards, the ore was found lying near the surface 
of the carth, and was carried off in considerable 
,quantitics by those who desired to make use of 
it. ‘The site of the “ Old Ore ERI’ was owned 
|} by one Bissell, who obtained the grant several 
, years before the town was incorporated. About 
the year 1732, one ‘Thormas Lamb obtained a 
grant of filly acres of land, and erceted the first 
| furge built in Salisbury. lis grant was situated 
on the south-east part of the town, on Salmon 
river, now called Lime Rock. From that period 
until the present time, the demands upon the 
“Old Ore Will’ have been constant. Within the 


[last ten or twelve years, from five to six thousand 

















tons of ore have been dug annually. ‘he ore is 
‘Tur principal part of the township of Salisbury || now leads from the hollow to Town Hill; Wood. |seld at the mine for $3 a ton. One dollar and 


- 
vas sold by the governor and company of the 


'worths, at the ore bed; Allens, on the road from 
colony of Connecticut, in 1737, at Hartford. It | the hollow to the 
had been surveyed and divided into twenty-five |! at the 


twenty-five cents of this money is paid to the 
meeting house; and Baylies, proprietors of the ore bed asa duty, ‘he other 
mecting house. ‘These were the Enslish | ‘\dollar and seventy-five cents belongs to the dig. 
rights in 1732, being at that time known by the | families. ‘The Dutch were, two Dutchers, and ier, from whose pit the ore istaken, "The first 


vovernment only as wild, unlocated land. Three | one Van Dozen, at Weatow; Knickerbackers, at ||furmace erected at Salisbury was built about 


of the rights were appropriated to public purposes; the stone house, on the Cornwall road; Corne- the year 1762, upon the outlet of the Wanseo. 


one for the support of schools, one for the first | lius Knickerbacker, at the furnace ; and Jacob |) pommc Lake, two miles east of the * Old Ore 


settled minister, and one for the support of the | Van Dozen, between the ponds, in the north part ill.” Jt is one of the oldest establishments in 


ministry. ‘lhe charter of the town was given in | of the town. j the country 


, and was erceted by Messrs. Samucl 
7ho. “ After it was located, and before the 


Tic face of the township, at the period of its + and Elisha Forbes, Ethan Allen,* and a Mz 
charter was given, it was known to the govern. | first settlement, wore rath 





ranunpleasant aspeet. Hazeltinc. During the Revolutionary war, ean 
ment by town M. Before this, it was known by | In every fall of the year, it was burnt over, to |Bon were manufactured as this furnace, for gov. 
no other than the Indian names Weatog and destroy the old grass and other vegetation, and jeri nt; also cannon balls and bomb shells.t 
Ousatonic. Ittook itsname froma Mr. Salisbury, that there might be a fresh and tender erop the Colonel Joshua Porter was at that time agent for 


who lived not far from the centre of the town.”* ensuing year. Fires also were often made to jthe state of Connecticur, and superintended the 
It appears that about the year 1720, three faim ring decr. ‘These fires were made in a eirealar | Castitige. 
ilies came and settled in that part of the town | form, and all the deer ineluded were driven by Phe large and incxhanetible quantities of iron 
called Weatog. These were, one family of the fire to one place, where the huntsmen could ore found in Salisbury, and the abundant supply 
Putchers, one of Whites, and one of Van Dozens.) easily kill them. A ring, for this purpose, wa of wood for charcoal, and other materials neces, 
White was an Englishman, but had lived with | made in the north-cast part of the town, and the sary for sine Iting the ore, together with tl 


aif 
: . asters Pe | , . } . ‘ 
and become connected in marriage with the fire rau with such rapidity, that an Indian lad |superter quality of iron, introduced other manu. 


Dutch. ‘The other two were wholly of Duteh was shut within the ring, overtaken by the fire, | factures , and iron has continued from that time 
origin. About the year 1749, there were eleven | and burnt to death. These burnings, with the | ihe staple commodity of the 
Muglish and five Dutch families, whieh were ponds, 








tuwn. “Phere are at 
mougtains and clefts of rocks, wade the present ue Salisbury, 4 blast furnaces, 5 forges 


ecttled in different parts of the town. ‘There | face 


ol nature appear forbidding to thase who with 20 fhe *y 2 puddling estal Nishiacnts, | sere 
were four families of Whites in Weatog ; Bebces, | were 


not apprised of the excellence of the soil. shop, | anchor shop, 2 sythe manutactorics, | hor 


not far from the falls; Lambs, at the fore in the 


Salisbury is situated in the north-west corner | manufactory, 2 trip hammers, and 


Ps enpola or 
hollow ; Llerveys, in the hollow; Neweumbs,on | of the 


state; bounded north by the towias of) po! ket furnaces, for small easting 


the side of the mountain, cast of the road that) Mount Washington and Shefiield in Massaehu. | From o to 600,000 bushels of charcoal are 


‘ Rey. J. W. Crosaman’s New-Year’s discourse, 1203, | 8°Uts, cast by the Housatonic, separating it from imnually consumed at the different establish 
The tacts respecting the first settlementot thistuwawere Canaan, south by Sharon, and west by the stat: fuente. “Dba puddling furnaees require from 2 
i a var ype Saag. tonete ur ecto ee tale ae. of New-York. Its ave rage length is 9 miles, jlo $,009 cords of wood aunt y- The number 
Palishury, attes moving trom bere, had an anruly servant 


; : ! a} ins ; 
and its breadth about 64, comprising an area of jaf workiaen employed in the different proc 
virl whe had run away from bio: that he went atter her, ! 





} , z ' . ! "TM lig ‘ ‘ 

bound her with a rape, aad tied ber te his horse, then rode. about OS square miles. The face of the towa © ine have af Ticandewras. The artictes of 

as to pull ber down, and drawed her tu such ac tel ship 4a brok n, Consisting of cleyvated hiilis, and j@ntered tute by the veul ru ate ot eA ! 

mmuer that she died in con puenee of the abuse rh . ' t the 4 
juatter Was taken up in the state o New SV ort and he, uicep al d CAXLCHISIVE valle Ve. Mh valleys are 
then in old age, was sent ead the court to be bung , : han I'he board the U. F ‘ ! 
when he should bea hundred yearsold Abouttourvears 4 - rally PSE one, and th = = gtan tc. It * assed by Cor I Kron, di the capture tt ! 

he arrived to this age A reprieve Was edium one of the best towns fur grain in the state. Ii [te dnsurcente. Were inanutaetured at 

lor a certalntime > a ttre tia yt dud . . = are 6 tury ir ' 

tot flay.”” © gin) X ss { jund for yraz ities ithe l tite ats i ait 
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of preparing the material and manufacturing the 
The fur- 
2,500 tons 


The forges and puddling establish- 


iron, amount in all to about 500 men. 
naces produce annually from 2,000 to 
of pig iron. 
ments annually produce from 1,200 to 1,500 tons 
of wrought iron, which is used for anchors, cai 
axiletrees, musket barrels, and various other kinds 
of drafts. ‘The Salisbury iron ore is the brown 
hematite, and yields about 40 per cent of pig 
iron. It is well known to manufacturers, and 
stands as fair in the market as any other iron in 
the country. 

The plate is a south-west view of the churches 
and some other buildings, in that part of Salis. 
bury called “ Salisbury Ceutre.” The Congre-., 
the 


building eastward, with a sma‘l cupola, is the 


yational church is seen on the right ; next 


academy ; and still farther to the cast is seen 
the Episcopal church. ‘The public house seen 
opposite was constructed upon the frame of the 


old meeting house. ‘This place is 59 miles from 


Hartiord, 58 from New Haven, 8 
and J3t from Hudson. 


iron ore obtained in this town, is about 24 miles 


from Sharon, 


The principal part of the 


south-west of thisplace. ‘Chere are four churches, 


viz: 2 Methodist, 1 Congregational, and 1 Epis. 


copal; and five post offices, Salisbury Centre, 
Lime Rock, Furnace Village, Falls Villaee, and 
€hapinville. 

he people first met for public worship in a 


heuse neer where the furnace now is, (in Furnace 


Village.) consisting of one room, only 20 feet by 


ad. 


Tuis contained all the worshiping congre- 


gation ti the town. After this, they met in the 


heuse of Mr. Lee, the first settled minister in the 
tuwn: here they continued to worship till 
meeting house was crected, about the year 1718. 


Phe place on which it stood was given by Col. 
Robert Walker 


ground and green, upon the condition that thi 


inclosed with a 


for a meeting house, burving 


burying yard decent fenee. 


In the 


two watch-towors made, and sentrics 


Was 


house where they worshiped, there wer 
placed in 


them on the Sabbath, lo guard from the Indians. 
So late in the setiloment of the town as this, an 
On this 


On 


alarm was made of an Lodian invasion. 
alarm, the preparation of def Was inpade. 


fort 


nee 


the same occasion, a was built on the west 


Furnace Pond, and another in th 


There 


buiit, however, before 


of the 
eouth-cast part of the town. two 
Weatog, 
these two were built in the form of block 
One the of Mr. 
Putcher, one of the first settlers, built in 1726, 
The 


first White geveon born in the town was Hartman 


yore 
other forts 
dhis : 
thotises. 


i 


was dwelling house 


and was the first framed house in the town. 


Yan Dozea. The first buried, by the Congre- 


The 


yational mecting husee, was Jehicl Moore. 


first buried on ‘Town [sil was a Mr. Cory, who 
was killed at the raising of a house, as nearly as 
con be hnown, at the same time the town 
established that as a public buryiag eround. 

At the time of the first settlement inthe town, 


there was then au Indian settlement at Weatog, 
consisting of seventy wigwaies, all ina cluste: 
to 


Ii 


they made a stand at that 


They were fricudly and hospitable, expecially 


the whites, and eneouraged their settlement. 
is unknown how long 
Doubtless, in 


had cnean 


therr most savage state 


place. 


yped in different places on th 


Long 


before there was any settlement of white peopl 


river, where they could hunt and_ fish. 


in the town, a Col. Whiting, with his regiment, 
pursued a band of Indians as far as the north-east 
part of the town, and there, on the banks of the 
with a dreadful 


Housatonic, defeated them 


slanghter. They lay at their ease, sporting and 
fishing, on both sides of the river. He, becoming 
acquainted with their situation, came upon them 
unawares, killed some, and put the rest to flight. 
Abunt seventy Indian graves are visible there to 
this day. In the battle, but one of the whites 
was killed. When Col. Whiting drew near the 
place of battle, he commanded every man to 
throw away the priming in his gun, and to prime 
Ile boldly 


declared himself willing to venture his life with 


ancw. All, except one, obcyed. 


the priming he then had. When they came upon 
the Indians, he leveled at one, snapped, and his 
gun failed to go off. ‘The Indian instantly 
clapped up his picee, and shot him dead.* 

The following singular occurrences are said to 
have taken place in this town, near the boundary 
Thi 


obtained 


between Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


relation of these circumstances was 


y, Who are still 


living on the spot, (June, 1536, 


from Mr. S. Sage and his famil 
and could bi 
corroborated by great numbers of people now 


living 


r. 
“'These occurrences commenced Noy. &th 


1802, at a clothicr’s shop: A man and two boys 
ed to rest, it 


at nicht. A 


the window 


were in the shop; the boys had retir 
i 10 and J1 o’elock 


being between 
thrown through 


block of wood was 
ecs of hard mortar, till the 


after that, pi man and 


boys became alarined, and went to the house to 


call Mr. Save, who arose from bed and to 
the shop, and could hear the glass break often, 
but could not discover from whenee it cam: 


notwithstanding the night was very light. 


exerted himsclf to discover the cause without 
success. It continued constantly till day lieht, 
and then ecased till the next evening at&® o'clock 


when it commenced again, and continued till 


midnight; then ecased till the next cvening at 
dusk, and continued till some time in the eve 
ning, and then ceased. ‘The next day it com 


meneed about an hour before sun-down and con 


tinued about an hour, and then 


and began at the dwelling house 


Landon, 100 rods north, in the town of Shcoield 


It continued several hours, and ceased t 


next morning: when the family we: 


fast it bevan awain, and continucd two ort 


hours, and ceased till evenine, whe 


again and continued ral hours, and ceased 


till the next 


Beye 
morning, When it be 


continued all the forenoon, and thy 


gether. ‘The articles thrown into the shop wet 
pieces of wood, charcoal, stone, but ope " 
picees of hard mortar, such as could mot be fomne 
in the nevahborhood. Nothing but ston we 
thrown into the house of Myr. Lane a { 
of which were thrown into the door. ‘TI 
were 35 panes of glass broke out of th ‘ al 
l out of the dwelling hou ‘ mtwo or th 

* Dr. Trombull thinks there u ive: bese 
foke alrout the mane of the Con ri 1 
pediti He thinks it he nM 
I ! ‘ | id feu it i i ! 
! . ‘ er ’ i 
{ - \ 


instances persons were hit by the things that 
were thrown. What was reanarkable, nothing 
could be seen coming till the glass broke, and 


whatever passed through, fell dircetly down on 


window sill, as if it had been put through 


son’s fingers, and man 


with 


tar and coal were 


a pel y pieces ol mor 
thrown through the same hol 
in the glass in succession. Many hundreds of 
people assembled to witness the scene, among 
whom were clergymen and other gentlemen, but 
nis 


none were able te detect the source of the 


chief. ‘The more ecredulous readily believed tt to 
be witcheraft but it was generally thought to be 
some slight of hand, effected by a combination of 
individuals, as the windews were broken on dit 
ferent sides of the buildings nearly at) the same 


time.”—Counecticut Historical Collections. 





From the Gift, for 1+ 


PEOPLE THAT DID 
BOARDERS. 
p> | 


MISS I 


THLE NOT TAKE 


Sule ctety 
mee eR ALTE 


ESLIE. 
EpwarpCanrerer,a young gentleman of good 


connexions in the state of New J rsey, Came to 


Philadelphia for the purpose of engaging im 1 
tudv of the law, under one of the most distiu 
rul hed members of the bar Ile broueht with 
him aonnumber of introductory letters, and on 
presenting them he reecived tions from all 
the fam to whom they ad cf 
Wi r agining Vv th Mr. ana Vl hy ( layne a 
few cays after ! arrival, they asked him where 
had’ located himself. “For the present 
vid hie ‘“Tamatthe Wa norton Tlotel—but 
after I ve had time to look round, I d to 
fi nyself in init tecl and " ! | 
You w find it much bett very re 
pect said M I} land to take lodyis 
| 
na nice private fan you can in that way 
live more to your sat tion, be mere retir 
ha a better Opportunity ol study anda t 
ill 1 la d the conta i ‘ | 
{i ithe risk { bac ( t 
~} pro ecded to yu } ! ‘ tH ‘ 
liehts olf aul na sma { | \ fav 
\ nd Mr. Briecland dese ! ( "I on 
+] / roren s of | ira v.13 i pric , 
chictly f 1 h own ¢ i I ! when l ne 
ma He did not, howeve explain that dis 
! ns b rat thattu vers ni } had been 
nable from hh alary asa clerk to afford) him 
lf the comforts of a od boarding-house 
| I rel ext ja'hie ast Zz nti i to 
ab hament ot mw ( a l | ’ il 
nnodatious 
“| il where, ‘ a | { 1 a 1! 
i { l a 13 ta ! iF 
nireu o fi Weotid vl 1 ‘ ii el 
tia \ “ ‘ i ! itt i a 
vmarde! 
{) ! i i ‘ M: 
iT ! \ ! ! I 
‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
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ome 
vers to become an inmate of their mansion, (of 
eourse for a suitable considcration,) on condition 
that the transaction is managed with proper deli- 
cacy, and so as never to be in the least apparent 
to the publie.” 

** Did you ever board in a private family, Mr. 


Briceland said Edward Carteret. 


‘** T cannot say lever did’—r pl ed his host— 
‘but no doubt LT should have found any private 
family more agreeable than most of the boarding- 
houses I have lived at.” 

lie then proceeded to depict in vivid colors a 
selection of the petty annoyances and important 


! 


grievances to Which he had been subjceted while 


a boarder at boua fide establishments for the re- 
ception of * poor houseless wretches.” 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Briceland—* I think our 
friend Mrs. Meems might possibly be prevailed 
on to accommodate Mr. Carteret. You know 
when her husband's atlairs were settled, after his 
decea se, (and the se ttlement o¢ cuph dtwo years, 


was found there was nothing left for the sup. 


¢ 
ort of his widow and daughter but the house 
they lived in, and a trifle of bank stock. Itis 
the astopisument of every one that Mrs. Meems 
and Matilda are enabled to dress as th y do, and 
to maintain their place in the society to which 
they have always belonged. It must be at the 


eost of many painful privations known only to 


' 
i 

lemsclyves. And then Mecta’s edueation is not 
] ] 


{ 
have a faint idea that, if sucha 
ted to themina delicate man. 
r, they might be induced to admit Mr. Carteret, 
to oblige hin.’ 
No doubt of it’'— cre | Mr. Brice land - 
“and to ov themselves also. I think you told 
aT) Liial \Irs. M Mis had been h re lac othe! Gay 


nm purpose to ask you to recommend them a 


rarder,.” 
“Well” iid Mrs. Brieciand—** I belies HY 
did, in the course of conversation, chance to 
pahinton the subjeet of receiving an in- 
ile. She ¢ mnplained of not having sufficient 
occupation, and of being in want of amusement 
1 Matilda was out, and Meeta at scliool. 
And she said that the were times when slhie felt 
i tin ied to hforanaerecable visiter that 


thing to th 


muld stay permanently, and adk 
expenses of the family, but rather the contrary.” 


That certainly means a boarder,” observed 


Pie truth is,” pursued the lady,“ Tam much 


nicrested for my friend, Mi: Meems, and her 
inming daughtei Mlecta, to be sure, has not 
t come out, though there are people ill-natored 
eh lod to Whisper that su sa little b vond VY. 
hteen But they re how Out ol in rhs lor 
Mr. M is.” 
sf] wa of th i 1 M York 
i) , and Compa remarked Mr. Briecland 
I} shall be very " co wad M Bric 
isl haveto vil Mi Vi nsand Matilda 
fo my parties, that they m | be a t 
‘ torent and lastionab ’ ( 1 
! Lri¢ mi l i Li I « nt 
t them And lames ) La 
man \i a t Ww wypy >t 
, j q j “4 i i ry al 
‘ at i { ‘ ‘ t 


Mr. Carteret bowed. 

“What say you Mr. Carteret?” pursued the 
lady; ‘shall I step round the corner to Mrs. 
Meems this very afternoon,and open a negotiation | 
in your behalf? Great delicacy is requisite with | 
these ladies, and I promise you that I will break | 
the matter to them as gently as possible; for I 
know it would distress you to have their fectings 
wounded on your account.” 

Edward Carteret assented; not being able to 
assign any reason for dissenting to this propo- 
sition; and as soon as the cloth was removed, and 
the wine and fruit placed on the table, Mrs. Brice. 
land departed on the object of her mission, leav- 
ing the gentlemen to discuss the state of the na- 
tion. Inabout an hour the lady returned, looking 
very self-complaisant. 

*“ T congratulate you, Mr. Carteret,” said Mrs. 
Briecland; “that sweet woman, Mrs. Meemes, 
has kindly consented to receive you as one of her 
family. And though, at first, she naturally 
hesitated for a considerable time, yet, at length, 
ny carnest persuasions, my vouching for your 
perieet respe ctability, and my ace yunt of your 
connexions, and your being the grandson of 
Governor Carteret, and the nephew of General 
Welmore, and your father’s being in the stat 
legislature, and his high standing as to fortun 
and character—in short, all these representations 
quite mollified her. Her daughter Matilda, how. 
ever, took it very hard, and the poor giri’s feclings 
were so shocked that she was very near fainting.” 

“At what ?’*said Mr. Briceland. 

* Oh! at the prospect of her mother reeciving 
an inmate.” 

“She ought rather to be glad,” remarked Mr. 
Driceland. 

oP rhiaps,”’ said Carteret, “as the ladies feel 
so much repuguance to the arrangement, I had 


best give it up, and seck for accommodations in 
a reguiar boarding-house.” 

“Oh! by no means,” exelaimed Mrs. Brie 
land. “ After the first burst of natural sensibility 
s over, they will be delighted to have you with 
them. As to terms, LT econld not in delicacy 
make the slightest reference to that painful topic. 
L knew that Mr. Carteret was well able to afford 
a generous remuneration, and that there would 
be no difeulty about it. As these ladies do not 
take boarders, you will enjoy all the advantages 


f living ina genteel private family ; and these 


rivileges you will not, of course, have the least 
hesitation in considering properly. Observe, vou 


ire to rogard yourself as a visiter and friend of 


faitiv, exeept in one delicate particular, the 


mlitest reference fo which not »> be hazarded, 
isit Wali be pert et vias o Mrs \I i and liel 
ia hters.” ° 
“ T tlatter myself,” said Edward Carteret, “ that 
Thave no di pusition to ay or do any th nye which 
may be unpleasant to these or toany other ladies.” 
“TT know you have not,” resumed Mrs. Bri 
and, “and Lassured Mrs. Meems that there was 
tthe | t dan, oi your ever expressing thie 
ri s{ d sal faction at any thing ¢ mneected 
th i ie a 1 il m4 mab Tsou, 
thd ‘ ’ dt i i i] ! mak thre 
sta rev Tie t ,ornkeep anadaition 
‘ t ! raucvements on your 
‘ ' 


that you put her to any inconvenience, always 
remembering that bers is not a boarding-house, 
and that ber husband, while living, was consid. 
ered arich man. And I can assure you it is not 
often that a young gentleman has such an excel- 
lent opportunity of getting into a private family so 


perfeetly genteel as that of Mrs. Mecms. She 


;was a Miss ‘Twiggs.” 


‘To be bricf, our young and inexperienced hero 
found that every thing had been arranged for him 
tothe satisfaction of Mrs. Meems and Mrs. Brice. 
land, the latter lady congratulating him on the 


trouble he had been saved by her negotiating the 


; Whole business, and, still inore, on the delicacy of 


Mrs. Meems being spared the humiliation of 
having to converse with a gentleman, face to 
face, ona subject so extremely irksome to a fam. 
ily that did not take boarders. 

It was setiled, that on the following morning 
Mr. Carteret was to be inducted into the felieitics 
of his new abode, and that he was to call for Mrs. 
Briccland to accompany lim to Mrs. Meems, 
and introduce him to that personage. In the 
mean time, Mrs. Briecland, the very same eve. 
ning, repaired agai to her friend for the purpose 
of apprizing her that Mr. Carteret was positively 
coming, and thathe considered himself too hap. 
py in the prospeet of being allowcd the entree of 
her house. She also hinted to Mrs. Mceems the 
expedicney of making every thing appear to the 
best advantage on his arrival. 

Mrs. Mecins and Matilda were startled at the 
leman commencing his 


idea of the young gent iY 
lodgment so soon, and said that it would require 
ut least a week to prepare for him. But Mrs, 
Briceland advoitly hinted to them, with all due 
circumlocution, that until the young genticman 
actually took possession, and was received under 
their roof, the term of his board ng eould not 
properly commence ; that if they put him off for 
a week they would consequently lose a week's 
pay. It was surprising low instantly they caught 
the id a, perceiving it ata elanee, though Mrs, 
Briceland had enve! pod it in a iist of delicacy 
and ambiguity. ‘This consideration rcconeiled 
them to thi specdy inlroqnetion of their inmate, 
as they called him; and their friend, Mrs. Briee- 
land, went home highly pleased at the sucecss of 
her exertions for their benefit. 
Mdward Carteret arrived punetually at the 
pointed hour, having paid his bill at the hotel, 
and directed h bas age 10 follow him to Mire. 
Meems’. He found Mrs. Brieceland with her 
bonnet on, all ready to accompany him; and to 
our diffident hero the introduction to his new 
dwelling had now assuined something of a formi 
dable aspect. 

“ Poor Mrs. Mecins!” said Mrs. Briecland.— 
* T quite long to see her, and te know how that 
dear Matilda rested after the agitation of yest 
day. It was atrying day for the family. Re- 
member, Mr. Carteret, vou are not to make the 
lightest allusion to your comimg as a boarder, 


{ do net think cither of the ladies could bear it, 


Well, here is the house; though not large, you 


1 ¥ P *9 
7° , , 17 — ; 
] ie’ ¢ r \ f ! py a iit CA DOV, ana 
Mrs. Ry ccland conduct d our iecro intoa parlor, 
thet ofwiieh iad | Snowy when hew 
" ‘ { 


ula 








~~ 
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ppened into an adjoining room of a similar de-!! ‘ Really you are to be envied,” said Miss | 


scription, and there they saw a young girl in| Gibbs. * Ile seems lovely.” 


visible pantalets, a short frock, and tight sleeves, Just.then the black boy Pliny put his head in 
with her hair in Jong plats, a la Kenrig, seated 
ata piano,and playing with all her might. She 


merely tarned her head to see who had come in, 


at the door, and said, * the gentleman's baggage 

-iscome. ‘The things is to be putin the third 
story front room, ain’t they?” 

Mrs. 


glances of vexation, and 


und then continued her music, as if afraid to | Meems and her daughter exchanged 


ktop an instant lest she shonld put herself out Miss Gloryina Gibbs 
forever. 

* That 
Brice land ; 


looked first surprised, and then amused. 
Miss Mecta Meems,” said Mrs. 


my fricnd’s youngest daughter. door after bim, went out to the front steps, and 


is 


“ 


Carterct hastily rose, and shutting the parlor 
She has a wonderful turn for musie ¢ ne piece is settled his business with the porter, who was re- 
too long and difficult fur her: she takes pleasure quested by the eolored boy to assist him in car- | 
in nothing else. 


You can perceive that Mecta rying the things up stairs, there being no man- 


is not a beauty, and as yet her manners are on- servant. Our hero then returned to the parlor, 
formed, and she makes no attempt at conversa-| and found Mrs. Briccland prceparing to depart : 
tion. But when she is onec faitly ont, her music | so he took his hat for the purpose of seeing her 
willdo wonders for her, though it is a great pity, home, 

Mr. Mrs. 


After they had waited a considerable time, shall be most happy if you will come and take a 


We shall ob- 


! se 


she cannot sing.” Carteret”—said Mecins—"* we 


Mrs. Meems made hter appearance. She was a) family dinner with us to-morrow. 


sinall woman, very much drest, with a faded) serve no ceremony with you.” 
coniplexien that might onec have been fair, but |) Carteret bowed assentingly, understanding that 


she had injudiciously chosen curls that were this invitation implied the commencement of his 


lighter than her face. She hada pinched nose,; domestication in Mrs. Meems’ house. 


little half-shut eyes, thin lips, and an expression ) As he walked home with Mrs. Briceland, that 
of mouth that looked as if she was always saying 
Mrs. Mecis 


her daughter Matilda, a tall 


lady said to him, “ At so short a notice Mrs. 


her own name. vas followed by, Meems was not able to get your room ready, as 


slender girl, with |/she intended, but as your baggage has come, it 
} : 

the smallest possible waist, and the longest pos. | is of course considered that you make a beginning 

sible curls, and the reddest: possible checks; all! to-day, your first week having commenced this 


these beauties atoning for some irregularity of fea. morning. ‘Till to-morrow it ean be no inconve- 


ture. ler costume was excessively fashionable. | nience to you to remain at the hétel. 


Mrs. Briceland introduced Mr. Carteret; and * 1 can casily return thither, and stay one day 
there ensucd a general cotiversetion of intense!) more,” replied Carteret. 
interest on the subject of the weather; the fair * ] have no doubt,” pursued Mrs. Briecland, 
Matilda detailing the manner in which all sorts! “ that you will get along charmingly when once 


After Mrs. Meems’. 


eame in Mise Glorvina Gibbs, the intimate friend) there is so perfeetly genteel, and so delightfully 


of weather affected her spirits. which) domesticated at Every thing 


of Miss Matilda Mecnis, and rather excelling | quiet.” 
** Except Miss Meeta’s piano,” 
teret. 


her in waist, curls, cheeks, ete. "The two young thought Cas 


ladies having exchanged kisses, retired to a! 


chaise longue in one of the recesses, and affee. * And then you will be so entirely exe mpt 


tionately holding each other's hands, entercd from all the disadvantages of a boarding-house 


into an animated discussion of a party they had IT assured Mrs. Meems you were one of the best. 


both attended the preecding evening, and setting tempered young men in the world, (vou carry it 


in your countenanee,) and of the last that 


rake 


them familiarly as “ maids of thirteen do of or, indeed, say or do anything that could caus 


forth conspicuously the names of the most fash- one 


ionable persons they had seen there; speaking of would ever an uncomfortable complaint, 


’ 


puppy dogs,” and hoping that the young gentle-, one moment's pain to any member of the family, 


man was listening to their conversation rather from the black boy up. She requested me to 


than to that of the two matrons. | repeat to you how very sensitive they all are, 


** Do tell me who that divine fellow ix,” asked and to beg you to keep it always in mind, so as 
Miss Gibbs in a sort of whisper to Miss Meems.) never for a moment to forget that they do not 


* Like myself he seems to be making a very take boarders.” 


early morning eall. I did not know you hada On the following day Edward Carteret did 
beau who was on such familiar terms. Fie on) really obtain possession of his new quarters. Th 
you, Matilda, not to have more confidenee jn! found his reom in the third story very scantily 
your tried and faithful friend. You know we! furnished, most of the articles that it had form 


are sworn to tell each other all our seerets.” | erly contained being now removed into an apart 


Matilda simpered, and cast down her eyes, and|, ment in the second story that was occupied by 


looked conscious about nothing, and said in a}| the young ladies. ‘The carpet was worn out, the 


low voiee, “ It isa Mr. Carteret, a young law.| bedstead was old, the wash-stand was much di 


yer, belonging toa great Jersey family, and heir! faced, and for a mirror there was a cracked 


toa large estate. His grandfather was a oy.) girandole, the glass of which was not much lar 


hairs, 
Ohi 


hero had intended employing himself till dinner 


ernor, and his unele a general, and his father is) ger than asaucer. “Ther only two ¢ 


were 


a member of the Jersey congress, and was an/| and neither table, bureau, nor wardrobe. 


intimate friend of pa’s; so Mr. Carteret brought 


a letter of introduction toma’. IT expeet we shall | time in unpacking and arranging the contents of 


see a great deal of him.” | lis tranks, bat there was nothing to arrangé 


Ile went down stairs, and found 


Meeta in one parlor, still playing energetically 
and untiringly on the piano, and Matilda in the 


them in. 


other, leaning back on the sofa, with her hand. 
kerehief to her eyes, 

On Carteret’s entranee the fair pleureuse with- 
drew the handkerchief, and motioned him to a 
seat on the sofa. 

“ Mr. Carteret,” said she, * you must excuse 
my feelings. It has been said of me that Tama 
tender plant, too fragile for this world of aMiction, 
and totally untit to tread life’s finty path. Some 
have suggested that Longht to be cushioned on 
the pinions of doves and be fed upon nnopened 
roscs. 
all 
nerves even to my finger ends.” 

* Who has not?” thought Carteret, ‘ but I 


wonder to what all this is tending ?” 


Iam one of those hapless beings that are 


nerve. It has been reported that I have 


“In short,” pursued Matilda, “ [ have been 
accustomed even from infaney to be eradled in 
eleganec, and soothed forever by the voice of 
tenderness and forbearanee, and to lean for hap- 
And 


think how heart-rending it is to be obliged—no, 


piness on the bosom of my family. now, 


not that—not exactly obliged, neither—oh, no? 
there is no necessity in the case—but to find this 
beloved family so situated—not that our income 
is in the least diminished by the death of pa’— 
but, as you know, the present style of living is so 
much more stylish than formerly, and expenses 
are so much more expensive, that when families 
hold a conspicuous place in socicty—in- short to 
enable us to keep pace with the inercasing ele 
gancies of clegant life, we have finally brought 


our mimds to receiving 


an inmate, or rather a 
friend, TL hope [may say. ‘This is the cause of 
the tears that have seized me, of the grief and 


despair at the humiliation whose gloom is sting 
Not that 1 
in the least 
have foo much dignity for that. 
hy 
Carteret, 


wish to 

Oh, no! t 
Matilda Meems 
will always rise above fate. 


to 


ing my heart, would you 


Suppose mi hnmilated. 
can never sink. SS 
But, :' Mr. 


is very hard to bear.’ 


oh your 


COTE our 
house 

* Perhaps T had better goaw ay,” said Carteret, 
sewhere.”” 
Matilda. 


* Mamma would be so much disappointed, now 


* Tecan casily seck accommodations el 


* Os? by no means,” exclaimed 


has 
Oh, no! 


Oh, no! 


that all is ready for the sacrifice, and she 
schooled her miad to bear its thorns. 
Mr. 


and cnergy perhaps will heal the wounds of 


remain, Carteret, remain. time 


wounded feeling. Manima—mild, gentle, be. 


ing— deccives hers« If, and tries to believe that 
she only consents to reecive an inmate for the 
aake of company and amusement, as a0 mgm 
society) so much of my tine is sy nt, ol course, 


in attending partics and making morning calls. 
Maimima herself (but this is a wreat secret) is not 
quite so well up in society as 1 am; yet her 
spirit is quite as high, and her nerves as nervous. 


Therefore I 


no account to allow | 


implore, I request, TL beg of you on 


er to suppe that money 


s of the least importan 

* "To her or to me nquired Carteret. 

“ "To cither’ replied Matilda “That will 
be the safest course. And, above all, guard the 
secret as you would your dearest life. Let no 
one uesse, CVEN Galk thiat \ erant you the 
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protection of our roof and a place at our table on| 


any other terms than those of friendship—and let} to the foot of the stairs. 


. | 
no deed of yours even breathe to the astonished 


world (lest it should be known in socicty) that—| 

how shall I say the fatal word !—that you are 

any thing like a boarder.” 
* What am I like then ?” 


a smile, 


said Carteret, with 


“ Laughed at—scorned already !’ exclaimed 
Matilda, with almost a shrick. ‘* Oh! this is 
indeed the bitterness of boarders—inmates 1 
mean.” 

And throwing her head back against the wall, 
she burst into so lond a fit of sobbing that her 


| 


| 
| 
} 
! 
| 


Carteret obeyed, and conveyed the young lady 
When he returned, 
Meeta had resumed her seat at the piano, and he 
went into the front parlor, desirous of some con- 


| versation with his landlady, who followed him 


‘| ; 
|| thither as soon as she had superintended the re- 


moval of the leavings and the clearing of the 


| table. 


* Well, Mr. Carteret’’—said she—* the worst 


will soon be over, and then I doubt not when we 


get a littleaccustomed to the present circumstan- 


ces we shall be able to endure them better. J] 


am sure you will do all in your power to spare 


our feelings.” 


sister looked round an instant from the piano, || 


and then played harder than ever. 

At this moment Pliny the colored boy came in, 
and walking up to Carteret said—* Missis sent 
me to ax what wine you choose.” And Carteret 
finding that, though ina private family, he was 
expected to add to the profits of his hostess by 
allowing her to furnish him with wine, mentioned 
a particular sort, and the boy conveyed the in. 
telligence to Mrs. Meems, and was despatched 
to procure some from the nearest bottling cellar. 

"The table was set in the back parlor, the fold. 


ing doors were carefully closed, and after a long | 


time dinner was brought in. 
and rather scanty, and very plainly set out: 
Mrs. Meems informing Mr. Carteret that she 


had French china, silver forks, damask napkins, 


| 
finver-classes, and all such things. ‘ But,’ said | 


she, * of course we do not use them in common, 
just for ourselves, and we consider you as one of 
the family, and we know that it will always give 
you pleasure to find that we do not regard you 
as a stranger.” 

At table the conversation (which turned on 
the last new fashions) was chiefly between Mrs. 
Meems and Matilda, the latter declaring, as she 
sat duwn, that her heart was too full to cat. 
Meecta said nothing, for two reasons—first, that 
she had not yet come out, and s¢ condly, that she 
had nothing to say. At six years old she had 
been put to the piano, (for which it was supposed 
she possessed an extraordinary talent,) and as 
she showed no capability for any thing else, she 
was kept at music till she had nearly lost the 
faculties of thonght and sper ch. However, shi 
devoured two-thirds of the dinner, the remaining 
third being shared by the rest of the company. 

At the close of the repast, Matilda having fin- 
ished the last mouthful of her rice pudding, 
pushed away her plate, threw herself back in her 
chair, and covering her face, exclaimed—* It 
will not do, my fee lings are too powerful for my 
frame. Mr. Carteret, you must excuse me—but 
the scene is so novel—so overwhe!ming—so un- 
stringing to my shattered nerves 
* What scene said Carteret. 

« This—this !"—sobbed the fair Matilda—* to 
find a place at the sacred family table oceupied 
by a gentleman that is indeed a board———No— 
no —I cannot pronounce that awful word—that 


” 
is an inmate! 


‘“ My dear,” said her mother, * it is the gen. || 


eral opinion im soe ety that your s¢ nsibility will 
You had 


better retire and endeavor to compose yourself, 


Mr. Carteret will give you lis arm to the door.” 


destroy you. ‘Try and bear up as I do. 


Carteret assented by a bow. Bat he had 


something on his mind that he was extremely 


|“ T hardly know how that can be. 


It was a plain one |! 


| be any role for me. 


desirous of mentioning, could he summon cour- 


age to de so; and that something was a burean. 


After much hesitation he ventured to ask, with 


downeast eyes, if he could not be accommodated 
with that useful piece of furniture. 

* Really, Mr. Carteret”—said Mrs. Mecms— 
Tam quite 
unaecustomed to such things—I thonght gentle- 
men always found their own bureaus.” 

* T have generally met with one in every apart- 
ment that I have occupicd’—replied Carteret, 
his eyes still fixed onthe carpet. 

‘** T suppose you have always stayed at hotels.” 

** T once stayed a week at a boarding-house in 
New-York.” 

* Oh! but IT don't keep a boarding-house. 
And what is done at those places cannot possibly 
A boarding-house, indeed ! 
Really, Mr. Carteret, when I have bronght my- 


self to do such violence to my own feelings (and 


above all to my daugliter’s) as to consent to re- 
ecive a gentleman into my family just for com. 
pany and amusement, a gentleman who is con- 
sidered merely in the light of a visiter, I, of 
course, have a right to expect that he will con. 
sider himself so. I have never heard of such a 
thing as a visiter making any objection to his 
room, orasking for bureaus. But you are young, 
Mr. Carteret, and you have much to learn yet.” 

Mr. Carteret perecived that he had given great 
offence and clearly comprehending that she 
would not give hima burean, he dared not ask 
for a table, as he had at first intended. He was 
quite disconeerted, looked greatly abashed, and 
was not sure that he had not committed some 
crime. 

After Mrs. Meems had harangued awhile in 
the above fashion, she paused to take breath, and 
then resuming her usual soft tone and mincing 
look, she added, ** Mr. Carteret, perhaps you ar 
not aware of the existence of auction stores, 
where furniture is to be had ve ry cheap, cithe: 
new or second-hand. [have no doubt at one of 
these places you could provide yourself to your 
satisfaction with a bureau and every thing else 
you may happe n to want for your apartment—il 
there is indeed anything else.” 

Carteret now murmured something that in. 
cluded the word table. 

“ A table, too!” exclaimed Mrs. Meems. 
** Well, live and Jearn is a good saying. I had 
no idea that young gentlemen's wants were so 
numerous. I concluded the only use they ever 


made of their rooms was to sleep in them.” 


, 


‘** T read in my room of an evening,’ 
teret timidly. 


said Car- 


** Well—there is a very good mantcl-piece to 
set your light on.” 

** Sometimes I write.” 

“TI understood you were about studying law. 
I;xcuse ine for supposing that you did all your 
reading and writing at the office. However, as I 
do not take boarders, | wish you to comprehend, 
my dear Mr. Carteret, that any little thing you 
may chance to want for your own convenience, 
you are quite at liberty to furnish for yourself, and 
I shall not feel the least hurt or offended ; provided 
it is done as quictly as possible, and with all due 
delicacy, and never mentioned either to me or my 
sensitive Matilda. And now that we are on this 
painful subject, there is another thing which I 
scarcely know how to mention even by the re- 
motest hint. I will just suggest that my little 
aecount will be transmitted to you at weekly 
periods, and that as soon as you have settled 
it, (which, of course, will be immediately,) you 
will oblige me by instantly destroying the paper ; 
as it might accide ntally be seen, or it might fall 
into other hands, and be considered as a proof 
that I had accommodated a guest, and reccived 
from him—what shall I call it ?” 


’ 


“* Pay,” said Carteret. 

* No, no, my dear young friend, you are too 
abrupt. Payisa very coarse word, and should 
never be thought of in genteel families. Re- 
muneration is better; though even that is too 
strong. Really there should be a new language 


But I fear I 


am detaining you from the office. I conelude 


invented for persons of delicacy. 


you will pass most of your time there, (as my 
friend Mrs. Brieeland told me you were an in. 
tensely hard student,) and it will be very com 
mendable in you to do so.” ; 

Carteret was a hard student, and did aecom- 
modate his landlady by being as little about the 
house as possible. Ile found it expedient at once 
to supply himself with a bureau, wardrobe, table 
and wnany other things; and having made his 
room comfortable, he frequently sat there at 
night, and read or wrote till a late hour. 


[Concluded in our next.) 





For the Rural Repository. 
REPENTANCE, 

The natural feclings of the heart recoil at the 
idea of repentanee. Even when reason points 
out the w ay and conscience Whispers to its dee. 
sion, “* KMither accusing or excusing us,” the 
proud spirit disdains to confess its crime, and 
rather than submit to the requisitions of Heaven, 
wraps itself in the garb of sclf-righteousness, and 
vainly supposes itself mect for the company of 
spotl SS Spirits, The trembling sinner too, W hen 
aroused from his sinful slumber, chooses rather to 


sink back in his former indifference than confess 


his guilt, and secks the dark recess of wilful error, 
rather than to sit where the sunbeams of God’s 
purity renade th moral turp tude of his heart 
visible. ‘There is such an aversion to spirituality, 


such an ¢ mity to God and re ligrion, Sti¢ h a love 


for sinful pleasures that the soul cliooses ** dark. 
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ness rather than light,” and fears the altar of 
mercy as if some evil spirit lingered there. 

But why should we dread repentance?) Or 
why forbear to kneel at the consecrated altar 
where the angel of mercy drops the pitying tear, 
and smiles when the sincere heart yields to thi 
Spirit’s influence and melts in tenderness before 
the Cross? If the throne of merey were always 
shrouded with darkness or clothed with terror, wi 
might indeed tremble before its threatening as 
pect; but when Omnipotence decks it with the 
sparkling gems of glory and surrounds it with 
the flowing drapery of heaven, and “ Mercy 
flles down on wings of love,” to receive the hum- 
ble suppliant, there we may knecl with confi 
dence, there tell vur sorrows and present the 
offerings of a sincere heart, and there meet the 
condescending favor of Infinite compassion. Re. 
pentance then may be considered a blessing 
instead of a burden, inasmuch as by its use the 
returning penitent secks and finds the tokens of 
a Savivur’s love. Then the soul begins to live 
anew and to cherish more clevated views of re. 
ligion, revelation and of God. Ile no longer 
heeds the voice of pleasure, but listens to the 
song of praise. Ile asks not the applause of a 


ile 


flattering world, but seeks the smiles of [leave 
Upon the high pinnacle of Christian perfection h 
desires to stand; and far beyond the swelling 
waves of Death’s dark sea he beliolds a better 
country where glory ever shines and Jesus ever 
There to the inclination of his mind are 


adapted heavenly joys, there to the relish of lis 


reigns. 


soul is intellectual food and pleasures evermore. 


Barry Ville, Nov. 1341. 





BLOGRALPHRY, 


THOMAS GODFREY, 


Tue inventor of the Quadrant, was born in th 


year 1704, near Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


Losing his father when very young, and h 
mother marrying again, he was put out to learn 
the business of a painter and glazicr at Stanton, 
a village in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
Very little 


From all accounts he must have been a 


has been preserved respecting his 


history. 


person of considerable ingennity. His aifoction 
for mathematics occurred at an early period from 
a chance opportunity of reading a book on that 
science. Finding the subject perplexed with 


Latin terms, he applicd himself with such dil 
gence as to overcome the difficulty arising from 
this source. 

It is related that 
eclebrated mathematical work made its appear. 


ance the best scholars were oblieed to study it 
, = . 


vhen Sir Isaae Newton’ 


with care, and those of a lower rank durs 


venture upon it atall. The American glazier, 
without encouragement from any quarter, and 
vholly self-taught, ventured upon and mastered 
this great work at an early age, and finally, with 
the embarrassments of an humb! 
extreme poverty, produced one of the most u il 
of instruments. 

There has been heretofore considerable contro 
versy existing, as to whom belonged the honor 
of this invention. The conclusion now is, that 
Hadley and Godfrey invenied their instrument 


Wik 


nearly simultancously and independently. 


the Englishman, with every advantage of pur-' 
suit, “stumbled upon” the invention, and is 
honored in its name, to our countryman belongs 
the true glory , for his was the result of unassisted 
genius, acting under adverse circumstances. 
Peace to his ashes: although no storied urn 
or monumental bust marks the spot of his repose, 
yet his memory will live as long as his country 


preserves a just sense of the merits of her sons, ¢ 


the wings of commerce spread over the sea. 








WES CWB ALM Lo 


SHE'S A SEWING GIRE. 


Ve have frequently heard the above remark, 


inour mindasentiment of inetfa 


th] 


ble contempt for the worthless picee of humanity 


when it excites 


that uttered it. It isa souree of deep regret to 


| oy 
our duty to deal harshly 


us that it should everb 
with any portion of the fair sex who inaintain a 
reputable standing in socicty ; but there are some, 
and not a few, who, although their fame may he 
unspotted, are so deeply imbued with « nvy, jeal. 
ousy and hatred toward those of the ir scx,.,Wwho 


happen to be less favored of fortune, but more 


Pl 
perfectly moulded and finished by nature than 
themselves, that their hearts are gall, their souls 
are wormwood, the ir bre ath is }* st le nee, Woucn 

. ’ 


ever they can make it convenient to sp ik to 


them. ‘These are they, who, with a sarcasti 


: ; 
leer and a scornful turn of the nose, stigmatize 
as ‘nothing but sewing girls,” such young females 


as have the moral courage and the virtue to work 


with their hands for an honest livelihood, rather 
than to be dependant, destitute or disreputable. 
It is sometimes applied appropriously to married 


ever see the like how Mrs. - 


ladies, after the following manner :—* Did you 
— dresses herself and 


children of lat * La, yes, 've seen many like 


her—I knew her when she was a sewing girl and 


, ee ’ ; : 
her husband when he was a poor carpenter and 


siny father. Now they have gota litth 


mmething inthe world, and they stick themselves 
ip for mighty somebodi * It is just soa’most 
always with such creatures. As soon as they 
ta ttl tart » tl \\ ld, the y forget thre poy 
erty they sprang from, and begin to puton airs 
iy ly. I can’t bear them ray part.” 
Reader, if you are a young man and should 
warany thing lke th mt hinnents utteres 
by a you lady to wl }youlare paying yout 
wu 9 i tia \ ir jast y 1 | nil 
1 ar under | isc ol marrage, it wou ly 
bette to Db k off hal ir th j uly ota 
) 1} n , than to be united tor lite to one 
so utterly devoid of that kind hearted VInpathny 
for those of her own sex thus virtuously struggling 
with adversity; and who holds it) disreputable in 
l ig lady Wilo oe thiowt iorlune oj abl 
ids, to draw lor Py ! upon her OWN piysi 
cal { iltics, in an honest and useful vocation. 
We cannot conceive of an evidence more 
co ,» that a young female poss ,inan 
i degree, that imat princip.e of virtue 
! ‘ ild Latael ( every sed i \ Wile 
1, than to ! ac ned W Lil ti 
itive graces of her sex, heroically braying 1 
necrs of t] Pp yud nad se uful, and stead)! 
ne her necdle as a means of ind pendence. 
in one ral ly, if ever, fails to poss an 


amiable disposition, and will seldom, if ever, fil 
to make a virtuous, afivctionateand prudent wile, 
and a good mother. 

We never designedly listen to the conversation 
of ladies in the streets; but we will confess that 
the above remarks were prompted by hearing 
the words which we have placed at the head ot 
contemptuously uttered by one of 


two ladies who filled a narrow snow path so fall, 


this article 


that we were compelled to w alk slowly after them 


for some rods. We did not know them; but we 


hope they may chance to light upon this article 


for their own sakes. It will perhaps tear hithena 


to give thx ir voices le SS volum 


— 


when they utter 


such uneharitable sentiments in the streets. 


ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 
Eexeray of character is the philosopher's ston 


of this life, and should be engraven upon each 


heart. It is that which has peopled the temple 


of fame ; that which has filled the historic pages 
with great names, and the civil and military 
world; that which has brought a race from bat 


barism, drawn the veil from scicnee, and devel- 
oped the wondrous powers of nature. It makes 
men great, and makes men rich. First or last 


Without it, Webst 


lawyer; ‘T. Ewing 


it brings sucecss. 
have been a New Hampshire 
a bueck-eye salt boiler—and Ben Franklin a 
journeyman printer. Without it, Demosthenes 
would have staminered on to his graye, and Cin 
cinnatus died a common soldier; Shakespear 

would have been shot for poaching; Pope dic 
sclling tape—Rosco lived selling beer * by the 


1 


simail; and wapoicon gone oul ol the World a 


Corsican bully. With it each one has not only 
done much good for himeelf, much for his day 
and generation, but much for the world, in th 
past, the present and the future. 

Maergy of character will do the same thing 
for any man in asmall way that it has done to 
those. Give the lawyer energy of charact 
he will sueceed at the bar without talents. It 

the seeret by Which the merehan 


the scholar and the inechanic, arrive al ¢ 1 c 


ntrary winds beat them down, they 
Willi not #efay down. Phe man who has energy 


Ol Character Wiil Fise in spile Gi Opt 


bl RNs AND GEORGE ilf. 


In London, where they have a pri for every 


hing, ana itograph of Robert Barns commands 
live cuincas—on ol Cae wore tlie Rh rd sel bol 
three shillings? King George was born in a pal 
acc, and sat upon a throne. Robert Burns was 
born ina <« ttage, and held th !) migh. Geol 

was a king by birth-right; Robert was a king by 
nature. George, during his life was sated with 
luxuries, and surrounded by flattercrs; Burns 
often wanted the common necessaries of life, and, 
neglected by the world, died | niless—death 
levels allartificial distinctions ; and,iuithe hearts 
ol posterity, man, i remecmberca at all, sinks or 


vars to his natural grad 
Who remembers Georg 


ne good action tiat ne cver porsorhica, ‘I 
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name of Burns is heard at every hearth—it is 
familiar as a household word—and his undying 
verse lives in every heart, amazing and delighting 
all. 

Burns, though a peasant, was as much superior 
to George the Third, as five guineas are to three 
shillings—yea, infinitely superior to that ratio, 
Would that the world had done him more Justice 
while he lived. 

Scotland could spare a hundred kings, but 


cvuld not spare one Burns. 


ANECDOTE OF TILE REVOLUTION, 

An elderly clergyman, who wasa soldier of the 
Revolution, is writing a series of interesting let- 
tersior the Philadelphia North American. Among 
other anecdotes he tells one of a militia gencral 
named Wines, we do not recolleet to have scen 
under the la- 


before. Wines had scen service 


mented Montgomery at Quebec, was a man of 


vantic frame and strength, and no one deubted 


s courage; but the most remarkable hing 
about him was his voice: it exceeded in power 
and efficiency, for it was articulate as well as loud, 
ri other huinan voice the writer had ever 
heard. Hle met a strong foraging party of 
British troops in the winter when New Brunswick 
n NewJersey was their head quarters. He cam 
n sight of this party suddenly, as it was ap. 
proaching a hill of which he had just taken pos. 
ession with a far inferior foree to that of his 
cnemy.—lILe made the best d splay of his troops 
that h could, and before the British came within 
miusket shot, he thundered out at thr top of his 
voice; “ Open to the right and left and let thy 
eces come in.” "The British were without 
eld pieces as well as himself, but expecting a 
a idly fire from the American artillery, thev faced 


bored ar } 
yut and hastily retreated. 


tu the right ab 


Wiara strange thing it does scem, that, tha 
rv fori wWwhien we prized so chnarily, for which 


we praved the winds to be wentle, which we ty! 


ped trom the eold in our arms, from whose foot 
ps we would have 1 ved a stone, should be 
ad ily thrown out of sight as an abounination 


that the earth must not look ipon, a despicab] 
athesomeness, and ta b forgotten! And th 

same composition of bone and muscle, that was 

vest rday so strony which men. spect d, and 


women loved and children clung to—to-day so 


lamentably powerl “3, unabl to defend or protect 
those who may lay nearest to its heart; its rich 
sted from it—its wishes spat upon, its in- 
Huence expiring with its last sieh, a breath from 
lips making all that differen between what 
it was, and what it ts. Sulwer, 


THE WAY TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 


‘To vetoninthe world, you must be eontenttob 
a topping whet Lal to advatce, vou 
} th ilionary to t I, mrapusth re \ 
I ving riche | \ ld un 
taimust crawl after both on your b 1 
ite i yup ve i ) 
dow i t] \ j ( \ l > we 
‘ t li hyey ‘ 1 ef { 
! Vol 
' ! J 


and sit down on it; get a chain on your leg, and 
tie yourself to your counter like a pair of shop 
scissors; nail yourself up against the wall of thi 
place of your business, like a weasel on a barn 
door, or the sign of the spre ad eagle; or what 
will do best of all, marry an honest poor girl, 
without a penny, and my life fur yours if you don’t 
dv business! Never mind what your relations say 
about genius, talent, learning, pushing, enter. 
prise, and such stuff; when they come advising 
you for your good, stick up to them for the loan 
ofa sovercign, and if ever you see them on your 

de of the street again, skiver me, and welcome; 
but to doany good I tell you over and over 
again, you must be a sticker. You may get fat 
upon arock, if you never quit your hold of it.— 


Blackwood’s Mawazine. 


A Doc.—James Hogg tells this story of hi: 
dog :—* It’s a good sign of a dog when his face 


vrows like his master’s.—It’s a proot that he’s 


ave glowerin’ in his master’s cen, to discover 
what he’s thinkin’ on, then, without the word or 
wave o’ command tu be at? toexecute the will o’ 
his silent thocht, whether it be to wear sheep or 
Ileetor got sae like ime, afor 
he deed, that I remember, when I was owre lazy 
to gang to the kirk, l used to send him to tak 
my place inthe pew, and the minister kent na 
ditferenee. Indeed he once asked me, next day, 
* what thocht o’? the sermon, for he saw an 


wonderful attentive amang a rather sleepy con- 


9 ' ‘ , A « 
o} ition. Hlector and me gicd ane anithe 
calook! and I was feared Mr. Paton would have 
ybserved it; but he was a simple, primitive, un- 


suspectin’ auld mana very Nathaniel without 


vuile—and he jealoused neathing, tho’ both H 
torand inc was like to split; and the dog after 
laughin’ in his sleeve for mau thau a hundred 
vards, could stand it no longer, but was oblieed 
» loup awa owre a re into a potato fi pn 

rdia to L\ ( rite | pat 

Suarnre Smoovine A modern ref cr, Who 
vad grown rich in the profits « Li try store, 
na now on the duwnlill of life, tried his hance 
at lecturine a besotted neighbor, formerly a man 
{1 ectab y ana ¢ of hi best custom 

l'om, aid 1 retired trader, * you area {vol 
for such work t had not been for rum an 
tubaceo, you might have rolled a y in yout 
coach and four * "True, Mr. ———,”’ replied 
the toper, as |} thered up his muscles; * an 
if it had not been for thr ani you i tla 
becn my coachiman.’ 

AN uirrie girl who had been i n t 
inniy of a nme hoor, hearing them speak ot | 
lather as beine a widomrer, on rreturn add: 


ed himthu Pa, are youa widower /” * Y« 


my child do \ not know your! 1 dear 
Why [ knew ma was dei baat li 


USSY UL RUACIPUS. 





To Remove Spots or Ink rrom Linen.—Take a mould 
candle or some pure tallow, melt it and dip the spotted part 
ol inenin the melted tallow, then putit in the wash, when 
it will become perfecuy white. 

Cure ror Sick Heapacne.—Take half a spoonful of 
finely powdered charcoal in halfa tumbler ot water, aud 
the cure, ifthe complaint arise from acidity of the stomach, 
Which is usually the case, will be eflected in a short time. 

‘loorn Powper.--Mix well together haif an ounce of 
cream of tartar, half an ounce of powdered charcoal, aud 
a quarter of an ounce of powder of myrrh. 

To Preserve Apries axnp Pears.—Wibpe the fruit dry, 
then take a varnished crock or Wide-mouth jar, at the 
bottom of Which is to bea layer of sand, and so alternately 
fruit and sand, until the erock or jaris full. Put a very 
thick coat of sand on the top and place it it a dry place. 
Apples or pears thus treated, will keep all winter. 

To Preserve Sreev rrRoM Rust.—Take some melted 
Virgin wax and rub it over the article to be preserved 
When dry, warn the article again so as to get off the wax, 
and rub it with a dry cloth until the former polish is 
restored. By this means all the poves of the metal are 
filed up without injury to the appearance, and rust will 
not attack it unless itis very carelessly exposed to con 
stant humidity. 

Wnoortxe Covan.—Twenty grains of salt of tartar, and 
ten grains of cochineal, with an ounce of refined sugar, 
dissolved in a gill of warm water—take a tea-spoontul 
three times a day, tora child about four or tive years ot 
age, and a little every time when the cough is troublesome 
The rellef is immediate, and the cure, in general, from four 
to five days. Ithas cured many thousands, and may cure 
many thousands more. Also fresh air in dry and mild 
Weather is advisable 








Letters Containing Remittanees, 
Recrivcd at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

A.B. Kalamazoo, Mich. 81,00; P. M. Flint Creek, N.Y 
£3.00: Mrs. K. Manlius, N.Y. $1,00; M.D. Southville, 
N.Y. 81,00; W.B. Lysander, N. Y. 81,00; J.T. Water 
town, NOY. S100: W. H. Stockbridge, Ms. 81,00; ‘TT. S.1, 
Randolph, Vt. S100; W.S. Richland, N.Y. 81.00; ROB 
S. Harts Village, N.Y. S100; J. P.S. Warren, Vt. 1,00; 
Ht. c. G. Cormwall Bridge, Ct. 0.124 i. M. T. Athens, 
N.Y. S100; R. EOL. Fort Edwaid, N.Y. $1,00; C.G 
Summitville, Pa. S100; P.M. Nelson, N.Y. 81,00; 'T. 'T 
J. Cherry Valley, N. ¥Y. $1,00; 8 Last Randolph, Vt 
S100: TD. Madison, O. S100; HE. L. P. Benton Centre, 
N.Y. 81,0 J. St. J. Schuylersville, N.Y. $1.00: WEF 

it, N.Y. 81.00; P.B. Yonkers, N. ¥. 31,00; B.M'M 
Delhi, N. Yo St00; EB. L. Kingsboro’, N.Y. 81,00; J.G.0 
Berlin, N.Y. S100: 8. 8. North Sheffield, Ms S100; R.D 
B. Glenn's Falls, N.Y. S100. E. V. A. Newark, N. J. 
=, L. ‘I. Cassville, N. Y. 81,00; 8. W. Chepacket 





i. 1. 81,00: P.M. Windham, Me. $2.00. 


Warrict, 


At Stockport, on the leth ult. by James MeGitfert, Ese 
Mr. ‘Thomas Sterret, of Greene county, to Miss Mary, 
lanvhter of Joho MeGitlert, of the former place 


, 


At Greenport, on the beth ult by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
Mr. William Hf. Clam, of Claverack, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Van Deusen, daughter ot Mr. Jolin T. Van Deusen, 
of the former place. 

At Livingston, on the 25th ult. by the same, Mr. James 
Mesick, of Kinderhook, to Miss Martha Jane, daughter of 
Vr. Philip Tam, of the former place 

At Claverack, on the same evening and by the same 
Mr. Henry BOS lon to Miss Helen M. Rote, both of the 
town of Livingston 

At Chatham, ou the 2eth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Morris 
Mr. Enos ¢ I's * to Miss Phebe Wilber, both of the 
ithove place 

In Mitton, Ulster Co. on the loth ult. by the Rev. & 
Rhonudes, Mr. Ralsman A. Smith, of this city, to Miss 
linnnah M. Rhoades, of the tonmer place 

In ekville. Madison Co. on the 10th ult. by the Rev 
Lvimnan Wright, Major B. Franktin Chapman, Attorney at 
! vy, to Miss Huldah, daughter ot Deacon A Wilcon 


Hied, 








In this citv. on the 20th ult. Mes. Lydia Edmonds, relict 
{ ! S.nuel Edmonds, in the 7th year ot her age 

On the dsth ult. Sarah Sturges, daughter of Conrad and 
M esa B. Woughtailing. in the Sd year of ler ag 


‘ 
On the 19th ult. Eliza Folger, daughter of Nathan and 
Dian Jessup, aged 2 years and 5 months 
t oL Risch ad ehter of Edward at 1 Inne 
Purcell, aged 1 vear and 7m 
At Livingston, on the 23d ult. at the residence of her 
! w, Peter \ Phetise eq. Blizabeth Livingston 
“ w oor the late Ce Walter TI. Livingston, of Clermont, 


In Gt it ( Honse, on the 2eth of August 
Patrick OH t Seplember Jd, Lunice Graves 
1 | ‘ J Cushes, and D. Van Hoesen 
Ith: Whe i ffenry Perry: 10th. Tower Smith 
) ) ‘ r Nortor November “th, Charles P 
\ li l Pau ih, &R dy 1 Alen 
In ( Via ( mothe t. Mr. Benjas 
rss his age 
I t. Miss I na ¢ 
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CARES FOR THE STRANGER.” 


BY T. Cc. 


“WHO 

WORDEN, 

Wnho will regard the stranger's grief 

And give his lonely heart relief, 
When tempests round him roll ; 

Is there a syinpathetic breast, 

That proffers to the stranger rest, 
When gloom o’erspreads the soul? 


Is therea kind and feeling heart, 

Which would a thrill of joy impart, 
To cheer his hapless lot? 

Experience tells us that hia sighs, 

Which on the evening zephyrs rise, 
Are by the world forgot. 

Behold him on life’s swelling tide, 

No friend nor loved one by his side 
To chase away his fears 

No rentle voice In accents sweet, 

To guide aright his pilgrim feet, 
Or wipe away his tears. 

Just let imagination trace 

His wanderings from place to place, 
On earth and ocean too 

Then ask yourself what being knows 

His joys and pleasures, or his woes, 


All hid from mortal view. 


Yle riseson bright visions fai 
Like odors on the evening air, 
Or sinks in sad disinay ; 
) 


While a vain world in cruel scorn, 


y ] 
rom the lone strane: 


r thus forlor 
Will turn itself aw y. 


There's no one near, that seeks to learn, 

What thoughts within his bosom burn, 
Or what his heart would tell; 

I} death’s eold hand 


de spirit-land— 


He journies on t: 
Unveils the bless ! 
Then bids the wor 1 fare we 
For the Rural Repository 
THE MINIATURE. 
bY ““SMILLIE.” 


sweet unknown ! 


An 


On thy strange beauty, and not feel a thrill 


what eye can gaze 


Through f very Vell. l look upon thy SHOW ¥ brow, 
And shadow y hair, and the soft chee k, 
Whose roseate hue ¢ lings, luthto leave it, 
For the chiseled chin seems bursting into life. 
There sle eps it shi L kk W li those love -like eyes 
Which tells of sadnes s, as they guze into 
The distance. Do the y seek the first, faint 
Outline of some absent friend ? Perchane 

A sire, whose fond caress will bring the smile 
Pack to those is of flam me Or, | the w ing 
Of Memory sweep oer thee with the sound of 
* Sister dear,’ who left her @irllood’s hou 

Her birds | flowers, a mother’s fostering car 
All—all, to trust her happiness upon the 
Chane fi l ve { inn ? Ti ows i} it 
Perchance a broth iow ts mingliog in lif 

3 ser the f ! f h 

Onl \. ae Zlo ereatd na 


Bright before him, with all its gorgeous 
‘Pomp of pride,” and buoyancy of hope. 
Fearest thou he has forgot the sacred ties 
Of infuney ? Ah no! Man’s heart is not go 
Callous, e’en in his darkest hour, but that 
It turns to that bright spot—his childhood's 


Home, 


Hand which rested on his head at even, 


He cannot all forget the trembling 


The while he knelt beside his couch, 


The tearful eyes raised to the Throne of Grace, 


[uvoking blessings on her “ fair-hatred boy.” 


Still silent? Can it—ali! ean it be, 
That thy young heart has felt the 


Linpassioned eloquence of love ! Does thine 


ye droop, and thy cheek crimson, when 


Thou sayest “his step—his step,” and it is 

But the summer wind which lifts the flow’ rets 

At the casement? Hath the young dove forsaken 
Mts bright nest, and found no place to rest its 


Weary wing ? Thou wilt not speak, and 
Allis mystery. T have no sister, lady, 
To whom I can impart the thousand little 
Grievances of girlhood’s hours 
To divine the causes of the restless sigh, 
And breathe the soul in confidence 
Fain would [ claim the sympathy I read 
{n thy angelic features, but it cannot be 
I may not see thy face except in dreams. 
The stars are waning in the eveuimg sky, 
My eye grows dim 
Chatham, 1841. 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO MARTHA. 


Tov wilt never join the merry group, 
Round the 


We shall never hear thy ringing 


Not 


cheerful fireside, 
laueh 


look on thee with pride. 


The flowers you loved onthe green hill side, 


You never will gather again, 


You will jom no more the merry ride, 
O’er the white and snow-covered plain. 

This beautiful earth with its bright, brightt 
Thine eyes no more shall greet, 

And long will be the fleeting hours, 
Bre we allagain may meet. 


jut it's wrong to mourn and wash thee 
For thou art gone to Gud 

Th 
Though thy bor 

Hudson, December, Sil. 


soul is in a better land 


ly’s beneath the sod. 


From the Gilt for 112 
SN O W. 
BY MR&. SIGOURNEY. 
How jitiethy the snow comes Wh 
When all are faust asleep, 
And playsa thousand fairy pra ik 
Qrer vale ancl maounta hnsteep, 
How enuuningly it finds its wa 
To very erunny sunall, 
And er ps through even the slighes 
In window or in wall. 
To every noteless hill it brings 
A fairer, purer crest 
Than the rich ermine robe that decks 
Th haue@ltiest moi hi bere t 
To every reac) rspray i ? 
What'er its hand ean hol 
Ab tee tli } ) 
1 } t ing andold 


no kindred spirit 


dear lady, fure thee well. 


-in Friendship. 





The waking day, through curtaining haze, 
Looks forth, with sore surprise, 

To view what changes have been wrought 
Since lust she shut her eyes; 

Anda pleasant thing it is to see 
The cottage children peep 

From outthe drift, that to their eaves 


Prolongs its rampart deep. 


The patient farmer searches 
His buried lambs to find, 
And digs his silly poultry out, 
Who clamor in the wind; 
How sturdily he 


Thoueh wild blasts be: 


ents his way, 
thim back, 
And cuters for his waitine herd 


Who shiver round the stack. 


Right welcome are those feathery flakes 
To the ruddy urechin’s eye, 

Asdown the lone smooth hi Ithey coust, 
With shouts and revelry 


Or when the moonlicht, clear and cold, 


’ 


Calls out their throng to play 
Oh! amerry gift the snow ts 


For a Christmas holiday. 


_ 

The city miss, Who wrap) Lin fur, 
Ts lifted to the slei rh, 

And borne so daintily to schoo! 
Alone the crowded wav, 

J ) 

h not w 


eels thin her pallid cheek 
The 


rich blood nu antling warn, 


Like he r who, Tru ching, shakes the how 
Krom pun dered tress and form. 

A tasteful hand the Suow hath 
kor on the stort poeurae 

T saw its Alpin landseapes tra ed 
With arch and seulptered fans 

Where high o'er dreary-headed elf 


The dizzy 
An lolde ithedrals reare dthen towers, 


With Gothic tracery bound. 


ZY Sunpion wound, 


| th k t lint] it ie } art 
For T marked itwh t t 
To re ida \ teri th { Vie 
The infant blossoin slept 
Ir loth tes uth Lol { 
Thou rroima Ww inti wa 
And her turf-zgown will be ereener 


For the snow that has fallen to-day 





Sleigh for Sale! 


A well made, double seat, one horse Sleigh, may te 
obtained fora very reasonable price, by eqquiring at thre 
Rural Repository otlice, ot WM. 6B. STODDARD 





, 7 . ™ 
RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
WILLIAM B.S'TODDARD. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Potite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales 
Original Communications, Biography. Traveling Sketehe 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes 
Usetul Recipes, Poetry, &e &¢ Ii will be published 
every other Sasurdav, in the Quarto form, embellished 
With numerous Engravings, and will contain twenty sis 
numbers of eight pages cach, with a tithe page 
to the volume 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, invartanty os 
ADVANCE Persous remitting us Bire Dollars, free ot 
postage, shall receive SIN Copies, and those remitting ur 
Ten Dollars. free ot postage, shall receive THIRTEEN 
Copies, or TWELVE Copies of this volume and one 
ofeitherthe Lith, Nth, 3th, bthor We 
Copies mailed to one address tor Tren 
us in one of postage 

eR No subseription received for le 


und inden 


tt we 
THIRTY 


sent te 


Volumes 
ty Deullars 


remittance free 


sthanone year A 


the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during t 
year, until the edition ts out, unless orlorwise orderes 
All Communications must be post p 

ir POST MASTERS will send money for Sub 
to this poper, t ry en 











